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OLD Masonry In SEACOAL LANE. 


Ix the year 1792, a barbican or watch-tower, situated between Lud- 

gate and the Fleet Ditch, was discovered, through the demolition by 

fire of some houses which had previously concealed it. Two views, 
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contemporary with the discovery, were published by Mr. J. T. Smith, 
a large contributor to the Vestige of London and Westminster. The 
same tower is likewise to be recognised in a plan of Londwn, by Hollar, 
It would appear that towers of this description stood somewhat in advance 
of the wall, and were analogous to the outposts of an encampment; 
their office being that of places’ of look-out, whence the first signal of 
danger could be communicated. The antiquary Bagford, in a letter to 
Hearne, thus describes their use :-— 


“Here they kept cohorts of souldiers in continual service, to watch in the 
night, that if any sudden fire should happen, they might be in readiness to 
extinguish it ; as also to give notice if any enemy were gathering or march- 
ing towards the City, to surprise them. In short, it was a watch-tower by 
day, and at night they lighted some combustible material on the top thereof, 
to give directions to the weary traveller repairing to the City, either with 
provisions or on some other occasion.”* 


From Ludgate, London wall continued in a straight line northward, 
till it reached Newgate. A little distance from the site of Ludgate, 


TOWER BELONGING TO Loxpox Watt, Otp BalLey, 


a tower, belonging to the wall, still exists behind the premises of Mr. 
Elton, builder, in the Old Bailey. The tower had its entrance from the 
top of the wall, ¢onsequenmtly the base presented only the appearance 
of solid masonry, which formed the boundary at the back of the premises. 


* The lantern on the old@ ehurch of St. Mary le Bois was designed with 
a similar intent, and, it may be observed, that many churches situated 
near the sea, and on the border of a river, or skirting old highways, are 
provided with a beacon turret for the guidance of the mariner or wayfarer, 
as the case might be. The old firepan still remains upon the beacon turret 
of Hadley church, on the St. Alban’s Road ; and it is said to have done duty 
as a guide to the troops of the Duke of Cumberland, when proceeding over 
— Common, then called Gladsmuir, on their way to check the Scottish 
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It appears that a favourite dog, belonging to the owner of the place, 
had found a chink large enough to squeeze himself through in pursuit 
of rats; but as he failed to return, Mr. Elton employed some of his 

men to remove several stones in order to discover, what he supposed to 
be a passage through the wall, to a piece of waste ground on the other 
side, belonging to the Stationers’ Company. However, on entering, he 
found himself in the interior of a square tower, with a clear space of 
about eighteen feet in height; the floor by which it had doubtless been 
divided into an upper apartment, and a dungeon, or store-room below, 
having disappeared. The floor has been replaced, the basement being 
made into a two-stalled stable, and the space above appropriated for a 
hayloft. In this state it remained without further notice, until observed 
by the writer. The building is of late medieval character, having a 
small window, the top of which is slightly elliptical, turned in brick, 
and a door of similar construction; the walls have an inner casing of 
brick, covered with rough cast ; and the roof of brick ribbed with stone. 

The exterior face of the tower is constructed of coarse rubbled stone. 
The look-out from the window is in an oblique direction from the line 
of the wall, inclining northward, by which it may be conjectured that 
the tower itself had commanded a flanking position, and may have 
defended a postern or sallyport in connection with one of the neighbour- 
ing gate—Newgate or Ludgate. On the south side of this tower are 
some remains of London wall, composed of coarse masonry or ragstone. 
This part of the wall is not considered to have come into the original 
enclosure of the City. 

The circumstance of a Roman cemetery having existed on the site 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, coupled with the fact before mentioned, 
that intermural burial was forbidden by the Roman law, seem, in them- 
selves, a sufficient reason for such a limitation; and the discovery 
afore mentioned, of a mass of apparently Roman masonry, near the end 
of Paternoster Row, goes to corroborate the belief, that the original wall 
run so as not to include the cemetery, the above-mentioned fragment 
being, most probably, a portion of the old wall, where it turned in an 
angle at the north-east corner of the churchyard; in whlch case it must 
have taken, to touch Ludgate, such a retrograde curve as does not appear 
consistent with the customary rectangular order of the Roman’ towns. 
Indeed, it has been advanced, that Ludgate was not one of the original 
entrances to the City—a supposition fatal to the tradition of Lud’s 
claim to have founded the gate—unless we are to suppose that the 
British defences, such as they may have been, differed in position from 
those laid down by the Romans. In another point of view, Cripplegate 
has been taken as the point from which the wall ran direct to the ‘Thames ; 
but this theory is founded upon slight grounds of conjecture; and in 
either view it might be conceived that as there is every reason to believe, 
that the cemetery existed long before the Roman wall was constructed, 
the latter may have been turned, in consideration of the former, so as to 
avoid it, without cutting off the ground lying between Ludgate and the 
river. "For it is to be remembered, that in the instance of London, the 
Roman colonists are understood to have found a British town already 
planted, and upon which they engrafted their settlement: this being 
a different case from the establishment of an entirely new town, And 
having sat down and laid out their colony as circumstances favoured, 
we are to understand that the wall was fitted to the town at a late 
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period of its existence as a Roman settlement, and drawn out in conse- 
quence, according to the position and local conditions of the place. The 
extension of the wall westward, so as to include St. Paul’s precinct, 
appears due to a period not earlier than the twelfth century, when the 
precinct was enlarged, by the purchase of several streets and lanes, by 
Bishop Beaumore, and encompassed by a strong wall with gates. 

' That a gate of Roman London was situated near the present site 
of Newgate is suggested by the discovery of a Roman military way, 
supposed to have belonged to Watling Street, carrying the line of 
Holborn into the City in this direction; most probably it was situated 
further to the east, corresponding with the original line of Snowhill. 

Some remains of great strength, at the foot of Breakneck Stairs, in Seacoal 
Lane, and in the cellars on the north side of Green Arbour Court 
(celebrated as the residence of Oliver Goldsmith), are suggestive of 
the existence of a fortification thus far to the west of. Newgate, and com- 
manding a bridge or pass over the river Fleet, which formerly ran near 
the foot of the stairs. The masonry is partly of chalk and flints, and 
partly of a coarse rubble having the appearance of Roman work, being 
composed of fragments of tile, stones, and flints, imbedded in mortar of 
extreme hardness. The course of masonry ruhs in a line towards New- 
gate. In the process of repairs, it has been ascertained that underneath 
the present steps are the former flight of steps; and the latter, being 
much narrower, indicated a more contracted passage to the elevated ground 
to the east. Tokens of the near approximation of the Fleet were observed 
in some excavation which was made at the foot of the stairs. This 
approach, whatever may have been its precise character, has much the 
appearance of having appertained to the military defence of the City on 
this side; and.it may be remarked that, in the name of the Old Bailey, 
originally implying the ballium or base court of a place of strength, 
there is a significance of a work of greater military importance than a 
mere gate of entrance to the City ; and this is further corroborated by the 
old name of Seacoal Lane, which was the Little Bailey, probably the outer 
ballium of the fortification. Stow says the name of Newgate arose in 
its comparatively recent erection, viz., in the time of Henry V.; but 
it appears that it was thus named merely on being rebuilt or repaired, 
for which is not clear;* and that a gate, used as a prison for state 
offences, stood there in the beginning of the thirteenth century, it having 
been repaired in 1218,¢ and this, for any account we have of its origin, 
may have been the original fabric of the Roman period. Previous to 
the time of Henry V., it was called Chamberlain Gate. It stood eastward 
of the present site. 

Newgate was greatly damaged by the Fire of London. The present 
building was begun in 1770, and the first stone was laid by Alderman 
Beckford ; but being partly demolished by the rioters led by the fanatic 
Lord George Gordon, it was afterwards carried out according to the 
present plan, by an amount of 30,000/., supplied in different grants, 
during the progress of the building. From Newgate, the wall travelled 
in a north-easterly direction, enclosing the monastery of the Grey Friars, 
whose site the buildings of Christ’s Hospital now cover. 
was opened in the reign of Edward VI. 

* The re-edification was effected by the executors of Sir Richard Whit- 


tington. His statue with the cat remained until the final demolition,Pen- 
nant. + Arnold’s ‘Chronicle.* 
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The church of the Grey Friars, a mendicant fraternity of the order 

of St. Francis, was founded by John Ewin, mercer, about the year 1225; 
and the foundation obtained such favour with many royal and noble 
persons as well as wealthy citizens, that it became the most magnificent 
conventual church in London. William Joyner, Lord Mayor of London, 
in the year 1239, built the Choir, and Henry Wallis, likewise Lord 
Mayor, the body of the church; wards for the sick, and other offices, were 
built by Walter Patter, alderman, who likewise furnished divers vessels 
of brass for the service of the kitchen: Thomas Felcham built the 
vestry, Gregory Rokesly, who was likewise concerned in the foundation 
of the house of Black Friars, built the dorters or sleeping-places, and 
furnished beds. ‘The refectory was built by Bartholomew of the Castle. 
Peter de Heyland built the infirmary and divers places for diseased 
persons, and Bevis Bond, king at arms, provided the study. The choir 
was begun, in 1306, by Margaret, second queen of Edward I., as if 
in emulation of the favour bestowed upon the Black Friars by her 
royal predecessor. Isabella, queen to Edward II., contributed threescore 
and two pounds towards the building ; and Gilbert de Clare gave towards 
the woodwork twenty great beams out of his forest at Tunbridge. John 
de Bretagne shares with Henry Wallis the reputation of building the 
body of the church. He likewise gave many rich jewels and ornaments. 
Several persons contributed to furnish the windows. The Lady Margaret 
Seagrave, Countess of Norfolk, gave the stalls in the choir. The muni- 
ficent Sir Richard Whittington, in the year 1429, founded the library, 
which was in length one hundred and twenty-nine feet, and in breadth 
thirty-one; having twenty-eight desks and eight double settles. The 
library was furnished with books at the then great cost of 556/. 10s., 
400/. of the expense being borne by Sir Richard Whittington, and 
the rest was contributed by Dr. Thomas Winchelsey, a friar of the 
establishment ; and for the writing out of Dom Nicholas de Lira’s works in 
two volumes, to be chained in the library, one hundred marks were 
given. The ceiling of the choir was provided for by various contributors, 
to the amount of two hundred marks, and the painting cost fifty marks. 
The conduit-head and water-course were given by William Taylor, 
tailor to Henry III. The whole church was three hundred feet in 
length—of the feet of St. Paul—eighty-nine fegt in breadth, ‘and in 
height, from the ground to the roof, sixty-four feet two inches.* The 
church contained three chapels, called the Lady Chapel, the Apostle’s 
Chapel, and Allhallows Chapel. 
‘ To enrich the house of the Grey Friars, and to be interred in one of 
those chapels, in the choir or in the chapter-house, shrouded in the 
habit of the order, was held a sufficient guarantee against the penalties 
to succeed a life of questionable morality. Four queens—Margaret 
and Isabella, the foundresses, Joan, daughter to Edward II., and queen 
of Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, and Isabella, wife of William Warren, 
titular queen of Man, to eke out the royal list—found such shelter as 
its consecrated vaults were capable of imparting to their last repose. 
Isabella—* she-wolf of France ””—may be supposed of all others to have 
had great confidence in the assurances of the fraternity, for she is said 
to have been buried with the heart of her murdered husband upon her 
breast. 


* Maitland. + Strype. 
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Here, likewise, rested Beatrix, daughter of Henry III. and Duchess 
of Bretagny ; Isabella, daughter of Edward III., and wife of Ingelram 
de Courcy, created Earl of Bedford; John Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, 
a youth slain in an encounter of chivalry at a Christmas festivity, in 
Woodstock Park in 1389, by a stout knight called John Saint John.* 
“ohn duc de Bourbon, a. prisoner of Agincourt, after a captivity of 
sighteen years, was laid in the narrow cell allotted by the fraternity; 
and with numerous others, great and renowned in their day, were many 
who were sped by the hand of the exeeutioner to their last earthly bourne, 
Among these were Roger Mortimer—the traitress Isabella’s “gentile 
Mortimer ”—after hanging two days on the gibbet. Sir Rubert Tressilian, 
Chief Justice of England, and Sir Nicholas Brembre, Lord Mayor of 
London, who suffered in the like ignominious way: of the former it is 
reported in an old edition of the State Trials, that ‘“‘when he came to 
the place of execution, he declared that he should not die while he had 
anything about him; and that the executioner on stripping him, found 
certain images, the head of a devil, and the names of divers others, 
The charm being broken by the removal of the supposed talismans, the 
law took its course.” 

Sir John Mortimer, knight, was put to death by the Lancastrian 
party “on a fictitious charge, by an ex post facto law, called the Statute 
of Escapes, made on purpose to destroy him: he was drawn to the place 
of execution, and underwent the rigorous penalty of treason;”’{ but 
his remains were buried in the church of the Grey Friars. Likewise, 
those of Thomas Burdet, Esq., whose execution is an instance of the 
tyrannical application of a law actually intended to protect the person 
of the king from witeheraft and sorcery. Sir Thomas had a favourite 
white buck which the king—Edward IV.—-happened to kill. The knight, 
in anger, wished the horns of the buck in the body of him who advised 
the king to slay it, and for this speech, as wishing evil to his sovereign, 
he was brought to trial and beheaded. 

The sumptuous monuments and funeral memorials of the many per- 
sonages—eminent, virtuous, criminal, and unfortunate—which crowded 
the Grey Friars church, were ruthlessly condemned in 1545, by the 
fanaticism of the time, and were sold by Sir Martin Bowes, Lord Mayor, 
for-about 50. “So passeth away the glory of. the world.” The church 
itself, at the Dissolution, was desecrated and despoiled of its ornaments 
for the use of the grasping king, and became a storehouse for French 
prizes; but when the overbearing monarch, glutted with the prodigal 
indulgence of his wilful desires, felt the approach of death and the 
visitings of remorse, he granted the convent and church to the City, and 
ordered the church to be used for Divine service. The Great Fire of 
London completed the havoc begun by the king, and those who truckled 
to his imperious pleasure in the destruction of the once fair edifice, a 
blackened cloister being the only fragment of the stately pile that has 
survived the terrible conflagration, and the subsequent operations of 
Sir Christopher Wren, who founded on the site the buildings appro- 
priated to Edward VI.’s admirable charity, familiarly known as the 
Bluecoat School. Between this site and Aldersgate Street, some strag- 






* Holinshed. 
+ Pennant—Stow’s Annals, 364, 365. Parliam. Hist. 190. 
t Holinshed. 
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gling remains of the London wall are to be seen, skirting the south side 
of the burial-ground of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate. 

Aldersgate, a name which has been subject to various fanciful etymo- 
logies, remains, notwithstanding, in the dark with respect to its origin 
and denomination. Stow supposes it to have been one of the four original 
gates of the City, on the ground that Aldgate signifies old gate ; this, 
as Aldersgate, is to be considered as claiming a higher antiquity in the 
comparative degree. Howell derives it from one Aldrich, a Saxon; and 
Arnold, from elder-trees growing in the neighbourhood; but, as Aldrich 
the Saxon and the elder-trees are only brought forward in this case 
as pegs to hang a derivation upon, we are left to the somewhat loose 
definition of Stow, or the option of attempting to discover a better. 
With such an alternative in view, it may be suggested that the proximity 
of the gate to the Ealdormanna Burgh, or, as modern phrase has it, 
Aldermanbury, the locality of the venerable rulers of the City in the 
days of Athelstane, by whom or at whose behalf this gate may have 
been founded and named accordingly, may suggest a further exercise in 
quest of a derivation, surer data not being available. Recorded particulars 
inform us, that this gate was inhabited in Queen Elizabeth’s time by John 
Day, the famous printer, who is understood to have imtroduced the first 
Italic characters, and the first fount of Saxon type imto our typography. 

In the cellar of the inn called the Mourning * which stands adjacent 
to the site of Aldersgate, are remains of the ing to the struc- 
ture of the latter. Near the end of Aldersgate Street, outside the wall, stood 
the Roman specula, or Saxon Burg-kenning, or Barbican, from which the 
street so called derives its name. The custody of this responsible post 
was intrusted by Edward III. te Robert Ufford, Earl of Suffolk. A 
neighbouring residence of the kings of England destroyed in 1251, but 
afterwards rebuilt, was called the Court. This place was inhabited 
in the reign of Queen Mary by Catherine, the widow of Charles Brandon 
Duke of Suffolk, in her own right as Baroness Willoughby of Eresby, 
and then wife of Thomas Bertie, ameestor of the family of Ancaster. 
This lady, in contempt of the revival of the faith of Rome, is reported 
to have dressed a dog in a bi rochet or surplice, and, in especial 
ridicule to Bishop Gardiner, called it by his name;f a jest for which 
she and her husband found it expediemt to leave the country for a: season. 
Their son, who was born during their exile, was named Peregrine, 
being an allusion to the expatriation ef his parents. Another house in 
the Barbican belonged to the Earls of Bridgewater. It was burnt in 
1675, Lord Brackley, the earl’s and a younger brother, with 
their tutor, falling a sacrifice to the unhappy calamity. 

The present is Bridgewater Square, a spot celebrated once for 
its orchards, whieh bore sueh an abundance of fruits at the time of 
the siege of Neweastle as, Evelyn, were never uced before 
or after that time. This be oceans for by the on. of smoke 
resulting from the scarcity of coal in the capital from that event. He 
inveighs with great indignation at the increase of that species of fuel, 
and at the introduction of so many manufactories productive of smoke, 
which not only deform our noblest buildings with the sooty tinge, but 


* This remarkable sign is said to have originated in a loyal landlord 
hanging sables wpom his sign—The Bush—on the execution of Charles [, 
t Collins’ Peerage, ii. 3. 
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also from the quantity of coal, brought on catarrhs, coughs, and consump. 
tions, in a degree unknown to Paris and other cities, “The City of 
London,” says he, “ resembles rather the face of Mount Etna, the court 
of Vulcan, Stromboli, or the suburbs of hell, than an assembly of rational 
creatures, and the imperial seat of our incomparable monarch.”* 

London and its consumption of coal have both become more than trebled 
since Evelyn’s days; but the superiority of its sanatory economy, espe- 
cially with regard to drainage, has given it the advantage of most of the 
cities he mentions or alludes to in point of salubrity, although much 
remains to be done. 

Among the illustrious residents in the Barbican, John Milton should 
be included as pre-eminent: and the celebrated antiquary, Sir Henry 
Spelman, died here in 1640. Milton’s house in this place was the scene 
of his reunion with his first wife after her conduct had nigh provoked 
him to the measure of a second marriage, in justification of which he 
published his work entitled ‘‘The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce.’ 
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CRIPPLEGATE POSTERN, 


At the point of the wall nearly opposite Barbican, where it bounds 
the churchyard of St. Giles, Cripplegate, on the south, are the remains of 
two towers, one of which is incorporated with the Hall of the Barber 
Surgeons, forming a semicircular end to the hall; a fragment of the 
wall is likewise visible in the kitchen belonging to the building. 


* Evelyn’s ‘ Fumifugium.’ 
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THE CANARIES.—No. II. 
GRAN CANARIA, 


Gran Canarta.—The principal town of this island is Las Palmas ; it is 
built on either side of a ravine, through which runs a clear stream, spanned 
by a rather elegant bridge: a pleasing view greets the lover of the pic- 
turesque as he looks up the ravine from the bridge, the palm-trees waving 
on the landscape, and the whole prospect crowned by the blue ridges of 
the Pixos mountains. The whole valley is very fertile, and it is curious 
to observe the Moorish style of irrigation carried into practice, viz., by 
ploughing in semicircles leading one into another: the top furrow is called 
the “ mother,” and water being turned into this, it flows through all the 
ground under cultivation. ; 

The town of Las Palmas is well built, and contains the remains of 
houses erected by the first conquerors. The chief edifice is the cathedral 
of St. Ann, and next to this ranks the club-house, formerly a convent. It 
now contains a reading, concert, ball-room, and theatre. ‘The chief resort 
of the ladies of the place are the gardens of the Alameda, which are laid 
out with some taste: after the heat of the day they are frequently thronged 
with loungers. 

The most lukewarm person in matters of religion must feel awe-struck 
if he thinks of contrasting the past condition of the monastic institutions of 
Las Palmas with the purposes to which their desecrated aisles are now 
devoted. 

The suppressed convent of St. Augustus presents a strange spectacle 
now-a-days, when its ancient quadrangle is prepared for the reception of 
the amateurs in the horrible pastime of oat In the centre rests 
a large cage, and round this rise tiers of seats, filled with spectators intent 
upon the denizens of the cage. So soon as one pair of birds is defeated, 
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or rendered powerless, standing in pools of blood, their places are filled by 
fresh victims; but I am sure that the readers of the ‘Home Friend’ 
would take no pleasure in the revolting details of so cruel an exhibition. 

Once this quadrangle, which in olden time echoed to the solemn orison 
and vesper chaut, was turned into a circus for the reception of an 
American troupe. 

The upper classes of inhabitants at Gran Canaria are better off than the 
“ poor and proud” grandee: of Teneriffe. The hills are ornamented with 
charming quintas, surrounded by vineyards. By the way, who that rides 
through these garlanded approaches can resist giving a thought to Prince 
Henry and Falstaff, and Poins and Bardolph, regaling on “sack and 
canary” at the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap? 

The second town of importance at Gran Canaria is Telde: it is pic. 
turesque, and partially surrounded with palm-trees; it has a lord of the 
manor, a Spanish count, the only man of rank ou the island. 

These country residents seldom leave their pretty quintas except for the 
purpose of “ assisting ” at some religious festival. The inhabitants of Telde, 
in particular, if compelled to visit Las Palmas, hasten back to their homes 
with what expedition they cam, dreading yellow fever, for, as regards this 
fearful disease, Telde is a charmed spot. 

‘The aspect of Gran Canaria is very different from that of either 
Teneriffe or Madeira. It is of cireular form, and the surface, though 
mountainous, is not so rugged as in the other islands. The culminating 
point, El Cumbre, is six thousand six hundred and forty-eight feet high. 
The best anchorage is at Ferro. 

There are various grades of inhabitants dwelling in Gran Canaria, 
which is the centre of the Archipelago. The interior is peopled by a 
dark, wild race, living in cottages, built tier upon tier, in caverns, and 
at Teraxana there is a colony of free blacks living in grottoes, and having 
no intercourse with Europeans. The other towns are Alalazo, in which 
the houses are formed from excavations in the mountain, and Agrumez. 
Telde is the most fertile district of the whole; it lies on the coast. 

There are two suppositions as to the origin of the mame “ Canary,” 
some believing it to have been derived from “ canis,” the Latin for dog; 
Lancerota, one of the islands, being still famous for a breed of fine animals 
resembling the Newfoundland dog. M. Debary, however, tells us that a 
race of people called Canarii lived beyond Mount Atlas,* and this 
author has no doubt of the Libyan extraction of the aborigines of the 
archipelago. 

Gran Canaria extends thirty-five miles from south-west to north-east. 
This island was not conquered without considerable difficulty, the natives 
in the fourteenth century showing such determined resistance that their 
besiegers were fain to pass on to Gomera. 

The inhabitants of Las Palmas are kindly disposed towards the English ; 
and our young sailors, on landing during any season of festivity, are 
warmly welcomed. The reunions always end in a dance: the women are 
as lovely here as in the other islands, and exquisitely graceful in their 
movements. Their style of dancing is slow and dignified, and although 
they are fond of waltzing, they do so to a stately measure, and cannot be 
reconciled to the rapid whirling of the polka or the waltz as they are 
performed by their English guests. 


* A chain of high mountains in Barbary, North Africa. 
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So agreeable is the climate of Gran Canaria, and so fertile its resources, 
owing to the rains which fall more abundantly here than at Teneriffe,* 
that it must be a charming retreat for those whose happiness is centred in 
their own domestic ‘circle: in short, it holds out many inducements as a 
residence to persons of moderate means; “ for,” says a writer, “ it 
would be impossible to spend four hundred a-year here if you lived in a 
palace, and kept as many horses as you pleased.” We must, however, 
continue our description, by transporting our reader to the island in sight 
of Gran Canaria, viz., Fuertaventura. 

It was in the year 1334 that the cluster of Canary Isles was first dis- 
covered to the Modern World. The whole group was granted to a Spanish 
noble, with the title of king, by Pope Clement VI., “on condition that 
the Gospel.should be preached to the natives.” This noble died without 
taking possession of the grant; and after two marauding expeditions 
commanded by Spaniards, the Norman, Jean de Betancour, was the first 
who laid claim to be the conqueror of these isles; but, after landing at 
Lancerota, and by his judicious conduct gaining the respect and consequent 
obedience of the natives, he was repulsed by the people of Fuertaventura, 
whose formidable aspect so astonished him that he returned to Europe, 
appealed to Don Henry III., and succeeded in obtaining a grant of the 
Fortunate Isles, with the title of king, in 1408. 

He might again have met with the same resistance at Fuertaventura as 
he did afterwards at Canaria, but for the assistance of two women whose 

‘interest he managed to secure. These women, whose names—Tibiatin and 
Tamonante—have been handed down to posterity, persuaded their pagan 
king to be baptized, and this done, they submitted to Betancour as sovereign 
of the archipelago. 

Before Betancour died, he obtained a decree for the consecration of a 
bishop of the Canary Islands. 

Some time after the Norman’s decease, Diego de Herrera became lord of 
these isles, in virtue of his marriage with the heiress. It was he who tried 
in vain ‘o subdue Gran Canaria, the inhabitants dauntlessly refusing to 
acknowledge any foreign government. JF uertaventura, however, continued 
satisfied with the rule, and the chief town, Betancuria, derives its name 
from its first conqueror. It has a rapidly-increasing population, and is 
separated from Lancerota by the canal of Bocayna. 

Fuertaventura is less mountainous than the other Canaries, and its 
surface is deficient in streams. ‘There aré some fertile tracts in the 
island, and its deficiencies, as compared with its neighbours, are less felt 
than they would be in a lonely spot, owing to the commercial and social 
intercourse kept up with its sister isles. 

Fuertaventura is seen from Gran Canaria, and as it is distinctly visible 
from the northern coast of Africa, it is not improbable that it was the first 
explored by the Libyans, from whom the reader knows it has been asserted 
that the aborigines sprang. 

In support of this theory, various customs analogous to those of 
Northern Africa have been brought forward. The Guanchas, as the 
inhabitants conquered in the fourteenth century were called, had the 
custom of shaving their heads (probably in token of mourning), and of 


* All these varieties of climate are‘produced by the position of these isles 
with respect to the ordinary course of the trade-winds. 
+ The Kafirs have this as well as other patriarchal customs among them. 
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living in caves, for which facilities were afforded by the nature of the dry 
and sandy soil: as regards the food, too, it must not be forgotten that the 
goff, or goffu, the main nourishment of the poor at Teneriffe, is similar to 
the cuscusu eaten in Barbary and on the shores of Gambia. The assertion 
that the original inhabitants sprang from America carries with it little 
weight, and some theorists have not hesitated to declare that the Guanchas 
were of the lost tribes of Israel.* 

That these Guancha kings and their subjects were of a determined and 
brave constitution, was proved by the resolute courage displayed by the 
inhabitants of Fuertaventura when assailed by De Betancour; and that 
a noble heroism pervaded their nature was demonstrated by a law, 
that all who ill used either women or children should be excluded from the 
ranks of nobility. ‘ 

Off the north coast of Fuertaventura lies the islet of Lobos, probably 
from its being the resort of sea-wolves, which abound in these latitudes. 

Lancerora, also lying near Fuertaventura, was, as I have shown, the 
first island discovered by De Betancour, the Norman. Here the inhabitants 
soon surrendered to his rule; but after his first futile attempts on Fuerta- 
ventura, and his defeats at Gran Canaria, he found, on returning to 
Lancerota, after obtaining his charter as king, that his garrison and the 
natives had quarrelled, and that a fearful fight had been the result. 

The policy pursued by De Betancour proved him to be equally just and 
wise. He inquired into the truth of the affair, and ascertaining that the 
error had originated in the conduct of his soldiers, he forgave the 
inhabitants. As he had lost a great many men he probably made a virtue 
of necessity: be this as it may, the Lancerotians laid down their arms to 
him, and, seizing the auspicious moment, he brought forward the priests 
who had accompanied him from Europe; thereupon King Guardafia t 
consented to be baptized, which was done with due ceremony. 

A singular phenomenon occurred at Lancerota in 1730. On the Ist 
of September the earth opened, and a considerable hill of ejected matter 
accumulated in a single night; a few days later a stream of lava from 
another vent overflowed several villages; on the 7th, an immense rock 
rose from this lava, with a violent report, and the stream, changing its 
course, overflowed St. Catalana and other villages. For eight days a 
cataract of lava continued to rush into the sea with a horrible roar, 
destroying multitudes of fish, and after a brief interval an enormous mass 
of stones, sand, and ashes were ejected on the site of Catalana. 

On the 11th of December the lava, which had reached the sea, assumed 
the shape of an island, which was strewed with the remains of fishes; soon 
a high hill, which had been thrown up in one day, was re-engulfed, and 
torrents of lava flowed from the opening into the sea. In this manner 
not fewer than thirty cones were formed: these were arranged in nearly a 
straight line, as though marking the edge of a continous fissure. 

During these convulsions a fierce and destructive storm swept over the 
island, and from the sea rose volumes of smoke and flame with loud 
detonations: these commotions continued from time to time for five years, 
and so terrified the inhabitants and injured their territory, one-third of the 
island being covered with lava, forming hills from four hundred to six 
hundred feet high, that many were compelled to emigrate. 

* Juba, the second King of Mauritania, described the Guanchas ; Pliny 
followed his description. Juba’s work is unfortunately lost. 

+ Guardafia is clearly a North African name. 
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Lancerota is fifteen miles long and ten broad. From the height of its 
mountains it is discoverable at a great distance. 

Pawma is one of the pleasantest and most thriving of the Canaries. Some 
of its mountains are upwards of seven thousand feet high ; the soil is rich, 
and the hilly slopes are prettily wooded; honey, wax, wine, fruits, and 
sugar are all produced at Palma, and taffetas are even manufactured at 
the principal town, Santa Cruz. The population of the island in 1835 
amounted to thirty-three thousand and eighty-nine souls. As in the 
other islands, English travellers are always made welcome by the hospitable 
inhabitants. Although of small extent, the exceeding fertility of the spot 
draws many voyagers hither for rest and refreshment, on their way to the 
West Indies. The wine here is esteemed the best after that of Teneriffe. 

Gomera, lying west of Teneriffe, from which it is separated by a strait, 
isof more importance than from its size might be supposed. The channel 
which divides it from the larger island is thirteen miles wide. Gomera 
extends twelve miles in length and nine in breadth; its mountains are 
covered with perpetual snows, but its valleys are highly productive. 
Sufficient corn is grown here to support the inhabitants: it has its sugar- 
works too, and a goodly supply of wine and fruits for those Spanish 
vessels which choose their anchorage here. 

The chief town has been named after the favourite Spanish saint, 
Sebastian. 

Gomera was one of those islands which submitted with a tolerable grace 
to De Betancour, who on his arrival there found that a Spanish ship had 
visited the island some time before, leaving, as one of Pope Clement's 
missronaries, a priest. The solitary padre must have been a good specimen 
of his race, since the people under his teaching accepted the terms of these 
invaders with little hesitation, and embraced the Christian religion. 

Their example had great weight with the natives of Hierro, or Ferro, 
who surrendered readily to the Spaniards, being influenced, it is said, by 
an old tradition. It is not improbable that this tradition, or rather 
prophecy, was connected with the so-called miraculous visit of the Virgin 
Mary to the Guancha kings, commemorated, the reader will remember, 
by a monument erected in the square of Santa Cruz at Teneriffe. How- 
ever, De Betancour and his successors gained some kind of footing in 
Teneriffe, and built a fort there, in virtue of having brought thither 
the miraculous image of the Virgin (probably the figure-head of some 
foundered ship); but neither Teneriffe nor Gran Canaria would yield to 
the conquerors of Lancerota, Fuertaventura, Palma, and Gomera, till 
Alonzo de Lugo, one of Herrera’s captains, made good his position as 
Vietor. 

Ferro was anciently called Pluvialia, because it was supposed to receive 
its supplies of water from heaven. A curious phenomenon exists in some 
of the Canary isles; and Ferro was famous for its “ fountain-tree,” so 
talled from its attracting the rain-clouds at night. An old‘ account of 
this curious tree describes it as “a good-sized oak, six or seven fathoms 
high, with branches spreading, loose, and open, with leaves resembling the 
laurel, white within and green without, and bearing neither fruit nor 

m ; by day it withers, and froin the leaves of several of these trees 
the rain pours in such quantities that eight thousand inhabitants and a 
hundred thousand cattle are supported by them. While the people 
were ignorant,” continues the recorder of this curious phenomenon, “and 
knew not how to construct cisterns for preserving rain-water, the fountain- 
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trees were numerous; now they are more scarce, for as the children of 
Israel wandered forty years in the wilderness, and were supplied from 
heaven with manna, so, when they could sow and reap, the manna ceased, 
therefore fountain-trees are not now so much required in Ferro.” 

The islets of Graciosa, Santa Clara, Allegranza, and Lobos, are of no 
importance, except as rds their peculiar formation and their produe 
tions, which form a study for the man of science. Teneriffe has been 
visited by a host of learned people; and, doubtless, the islets, if explored, 
would afford equal matter for the interesting speculations of the geologist 
and botanist. 

The great scourge of these islands, when it comes, is the south-east 
wind, blowing over the burning plains of Africa, and carrying with it 
that intensely hot air which destroys vegetation and induces disease, 
The Canaries suffered much from this in 1704, and during the droughts 
accompanying the arid wind, the want of water was felt so severely as t 
cause the inhabitants of some of the islands to emigrate. Happily a 
more genial climate usually prevails, and trade prospers with far countries 
and within the range of the archipelago. 

Nature here has been bountiful—and Plenty, seated amid fragrant 
bowers, pours from her horn, corn, and wine, and oil, and the most delicious 
fruits, while the abundance of fish in the sunny waters around yield 
constant food for the inhabitants on the coast. In some of the islands—in 
Gran Canaria for instance, where the natives depend on the heavens for 
relief from drought—the waters are collected and preserved with watchful 
care: every house in Las Palmas bristles with the gurgoils of the pipes in 
which the precious gift is garnered ; and, in short, these islanders evince 
a forethought and capacity fully accounting for the success they have 
hitherto enjoyed. 

Besides their wealth by land and sea—in vegetation and in fish—the 
Canary Islands are well stocked with animal food; the pheasant, ani 
the wood-pigeon, and the red-legged partridge, also abound in the woods, 
and the landscape rejoices in the song of the linnet, the blackbird, and the 
thistle-finch, as the canary is called. 

The population of these islands was estimated by Hassel at a hundred 
and eighty-one thousand, and the area of the whole archipelago at three 
thousand two hundred and thirteen square miles. 

The exports are wine, silk, soda, and fruit. 

Although the Spaniards were the first civilized navigators who 
established themselves in the Canaries, the isles were at one time occupied 
by the Portuguese, but the Spaniards regained possession of them A.D. 
1478. ‘ 


No man is wiser for his learning: it may administer matter to work in, 
or objects to work upon ; but wit and wisdom are born with a man. 
SELDEN. 


Measure not men by Sundays, without regarding what they do all the 
week after. FULuer. 
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d, NO LIE THRIVES.—No, XXII. 
» Ir was the evening of that day on which the partnership between Mr. 

" Sharman and Willis had been made publicly known that the latter called 

‘a to spend an hour with Frank, if he could bear it. The last few weeks had 

d, made a great alteration in him, and it was evident that his career was 

set about to close. He was seated in his arm-chair, w'th Cora, as usual, lying 

| across his legs. He received Willis with great pleasure, and for a time 

ast @ conversed cheerfully with him on his future prospects; and expressed 

it himself with much feeling when he wished “the new firm well.” Ona 

mf sudden his countenance fell, and a look of great sadness overspread his 
features. 

re “There is nothing too good for you, Willis,” said he; ‘‘ you should 

% have —y my father’s son instead of me; how proud he would have been 

£ of ou! ”? 

= ite passed his emaciated hand over his brow, and an involuntary sigh 

eat ecaped him. Willis took the hand nearest to him, and pressed it within 

his own. 

“ald “Oh, Cora,” said Frank, endeavouring to move, “how heavy you are 

J n !”? 

ft Willis gently took her up, and placed her on the ground; but almost 

hful the next moment she had raised her fore-paws to her master’s knees, and 

es in fg 00d looking wistfully into his face. 

rime “ Poor dog !”? murmured he, patting her head, “ you'll miss me.” Then 

have @ Wming his eyes to Willis, he said, “ Did I ever offend you?” 

“Never that I am aware of,’ replied he, quickly. “We have had 
the Words; but—” 
and * But they were my own bringing on,” said Frank, supplying the words 

‘oods, | * Which the other seemed to pause. “You would have been more a 

d the fiend to me than I was willing to be to myself; but that is not the point 
now. If I ever dit offend you, and you can recollect it, forgive me.” 

ndred “My dear Frank!” cried Willis—he could say no more, 

three “Enough! enough!” murmured he, returning the pressure of Willis’s 
hand ; “ God bless you!” 

Cora at this moment again tried to be taken on his knee. “ No, no,” 
who id-he. ‘ Willis, she should be yours, but I think my father would 
supied to keep her.” Hesighed. “ Now, let’s talk of something else.” 

1 AD. He instantly turned the conversation by addressing some observation to 
tis sister Harriet, who was never absent when she heard that Willis was 
in her brother’s room. She had caught the words—“ you should have 
been my father’s son,” and the thought instantly wccurred to her in what 
manner that might be accomplished. But no such idea had either now, 
_ |} @ at any previous time, entered the mind of him whose assent was most 
ork it, fj sential. On the contrary, his behaviour to her was as guarded, as his 
Views were adverse to anything that might encourage hopes she might 

DEN. 





titertain. He admitted her agreeable qualities, gave her whatever merit 
vas due to her; but he shuddered at the remembrance of the deceit that 
lad characterised her in childhood, and, as he had reason to think, was 
yet familiar to her. On the present occasion, she would have engaged 
im in an animated and lively dialogue; but Willis was unable to 
Maintain his part; and he every now and then turned to look ‘at Frank, 
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who seemed in no way interested in what they were saying. The 
conviction that he should not see him many more times grew so strong and 
painful, that he was glad to withdraw. . 

“Good night, Frank,’’ said he, taking his hand affectionately. 

Good night, Willis,” replied he, and raising his hollow eyes, and 
looking earnestly at him, he said in a low voice; “a long, long night will 
soon be mine.” 

“Mr. Frank is very low this evening,’ said Jane, as she opened the 
door for Willis, “‘ but I do not take any notice of it. He has been talking 
about you and Mr. Sharman, by times, all day. He has been much happier 
of late, for he and his father are much more comfortable together.” 

Jane said what was perfectly correct. So long as Mr. Davis feared 
he might be called upon to place his son in a situation, that a recom- 
mendation would be necessary to insure success from any application for 
the purpose, and that if such situation could be obtained he could never 
place dependence on its being honourably retained, his affection was not 
only held back in abeyance, but it was alienated from the unhappy young 
man. No sooner, however, was it known to him that his first-born, the 
child of his fondest hopes and expectations, was fast passing towards the 
‘bourne from whence no traveller returns,” than the full tide of his 
former love began to rise in his breast, and to manifest itself in every act 
of tenderness he could evince. The change in his feelings, however, 
made him in no degree less unhappy, but it was soothing to Frank, and as 
such it was a source of gratitude to Jane. 

No intelligence as yet had been gained of Sally, and the uncertainty 
that hung over her fate awakened every feeling of remorse in Frank, and 
forbade him to dismiss the painful retrospect of the past from his mind. 
Dr. Luxmore could recover no trace of her in London, nor could her 
friends in the country give any account of her; the latter, in fact, had 
never heard from her since she first quitted her native village. At length 
her mother, one morning, called on Mr. Courtenay, and presented him 
with a dirty scrap of paper which she had received in a cover the day 
before. On this was written, in gn illformed hand, 4nd with defective 
spelling, the following words :— 

“ Mrs. Groves,—I am desired to let you know that your daughter, 
Sally Groves, died last night. She begs you will forgive her, as she hopes 
and thinks God has already done.” 

There was neither date nor signature, nor could he make out the pgst- 
mark. It was certainly from no office in London; but, beyond this, 
nothing could be obtained. Mr. Courtenay cautiously communicated the 
intelligence to F'rank, who heard it with much emotion. 

“Poor girl!’ sighed he, “ what would I give if I could blot out that 
sad page from my history! Oh! that in the days of health and strength 
we could see and understand what feelings may awaken in us when sickness 
weighs us down, and the mists of passion have melted away.” 

** We do see, and should understand them, too,” said Mr. Courtenay, 
“if we do not harden ourselves against the conviction. Each man’s life 
is a mirror in which the truth is reflected that sin begets sorrow, the 
forbidden indulgence of our appetites, shame and remorse: but the image 
that conveys warning to all is slighted by ourselves. Nota story that we 
read but points its moral in the same truth, and but too probably with the 
same success. It isa great satisfaction, however, to think the poor girl 
has died penitent.” 
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I grieve to say, the general practice of deceit is natural to all belonging 
to you. My mother’s every look was sincere; and sincerity in her family 
was the surest way to her favour. The love of her, therefore, was the 
love of uprightness and truth, and we must have ceased to feel that we 
were her children before we could have departed from the path in which 
we had always walked with her.” 

Frank sighed heavily, but made no further remark. In the last 
conversation, however, that he ever held with his sisters he earnest] 
exhorted them to adhere to truth, and to adjure a practice which had eos 
him so dear. They were ignorant of many events connected with his 
history, but on such parts of it as he could properly relate, he feelingly, 
and without reserve, dwelt freely, enforcing his admonitions with a 
tenderness that could scarcely fail to give permanent effect to his words, 

Jane shed many bitter tears over him; and perhaps, the only lasting if 
not real mourners in the house for his departure was herself and his poor 
dog Cora. She lay on the bed till he was placed in his coffin, nor showed 
much uneasiness till all being removed“and the door locked, she could a 
longer get into the room. She then attached herself almost exclusively tp 
Jane, refusing, to his regret, to follow Mr. Davis; and, long after her master’s 
death, and when she had become the companion of his father’s morning 
walk, she would return to Frank’s chamber, snuff under the door, and 
whining ask any one who was passing to give her admittance. 

In the meantime, business went on very prosperously with Mr. Sharma 
and Willis. ‘The latter carried home excellent reports of their increasing 
connexion to his mother, whose share of happiness at this time had, 
perhaps, never before been exceeded. To her Willis was most attentive 
and indulgent, but to himself he was self-denying, almost, as Mrs. Rich 
mond at least declared, to parsimony. It was in vain that she remonstrated 
with him on the subject—in vain that she taxed him with an intentionof 
speedily taking a wife—she won nothing from him but a cheerful smile, 
and an assurance that she had nothing to fear from his abstemious course 
of living, and nothing yet to hope that she would have a daughter to share 
with him in his love for her. She had too much dependence upon him to 
question the propriety of his conduct in any respect ; she was convinced 
that he was acting on a correct principle, though he seemed careful to 
withhold its nature from her, and she was satisfied to wait his own 
explanation. 

At the close of the first year a balance appeared in favour of the 
Willis now proposed what he conceived would be an improvement in 
business; the suggestion seemed so judicious that it was approved of by 
Mr. Sharman, and adopted. The second year was still more favourable, 
and Willis handed the sheet, on which he had shown the product of theit 
operations, with a mantling cheek to Mr. Sharman. He cast a rapid 
glance over it, dwelt for an instant on the sam total, and a fervent “ Thank 
God!” burst from his lips. Both were silent. 

* Willis!” said Mr. Sharman. 

“Sir!” answered he. 

Their eyes met. 

“ May I say all I wish?” asked Willis. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Sharman. 

“ Then, sir,” exclaimed he, “I will no longer keep secret the wish,— 
the intention of my heart, should it please God to favour me, from the 


moment that we entered into partnership,—to pay in full and with interest, J he 
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ing the remainder of the debts due to your creditors. I am sure it is the 

mily § wish of your own heart, and the means is now in our power, with prudence 
the | and safety to ourselves,.’ 

t we Mr. Sharman seem hesitate. “If,” said he, “this product had 





been the result of my own sole operations, if to experience I had added a 


proportionate sum of money to the stock, if any tie of relationship existed 
between us, if you had been my son, if —” 














estly “You would have acceded to my proposal?” cried Willis, catching at 
-eot @ the words. ‘Is that what you mean?” 
a his “T would,” answered he. 
ngly, “Then make me such!” exclaimed Willis, seizing his hand and looking 
th a at Emma, who sat by. 
s. Emma trembled, and turned very pale. 
ing if “ What does she say to it?” said Mr. Sharman, casting an affectionate 
poor J glance towards her. 
owed “She must kindly answer for herself,” replied Willis; “I have felt 
iid no § myself hitherto bound in honour to suppress the sentiments I have long 
ely to eitertained for her; and so long as the aim I had at heart was not 
ster's attained, I should have preserved silence towards her, whatever it might 
ning J lave cost me. But will you not speak, Emma?” continued he, turning 
+, and towards her. 

“J will answer for her,” said Mr. Sharman, pressing her to his bosom, 
arma ( wd laying her hand in that of Willis. ‘I cannot better show my 
easing 9 gratitude, as she is the only, so may she prove the best and dearest recom- 









































» had, I can make you; and may she, under all circumstances, be to you 

rentive #4 what her dear mother was to me.”’ : 

Rich No time was lost in carrying the intended project into execution. The 

strated 9 aeditors were invited to meet at the Dolphin on an appointed day, though 

tional J it'was not exactly stated to them for what purpose. All, however, 
smile, @ maturally concluded it was to make some kind of arrangement with them. 
coure #§ Mr, Sharman received each with cordiality, and when every one had 

o share #§ wsembled, he acquainted them in few, but feeling and appropriate words, 

himto 9 with the purpose for which he had convened them. It is needless to say 

»vineed tat he was heard with pleasure; a cheque was instantly presented to 

eful to @ ach individual, a receipt was returned with expressions of high approba- 

is own § ton for the honourable conduct that had been shown by the parties. 

(attwright alone remained silent. It was evident that he was struggling 
he with himself to give vent to the feelings which agitated him, but which he 
in wsincapable to express adequately; the cheque for the amount of his 
| of by § &bt lay before him; he had leisurely doubled it in two, and he continued 
ourable, § pass his thumb-nail over each fold several times. At last he slowly 
of theit #§ deposited it in his pocket-book: for a minute or two he seemed buried in 

a rapid t, then, suddenly rising, he came in front of Mr. Sharman. 

‘Thank § “It’s of no use,”’ cried he, ‘ come out it must and shall. Mr. Sharman, 
Iwas not ashamed to behave like a brute to you in this room, some time 
go. I don’t know why I should be ashamed to behave as a man to you 
ww. Ihave acted a pitiful part by you for many a year, and I'll tell 
ju why. I have been always jealous of you. But all this is over, 
though I have more cause to entertain that sentiment for you to-day than 
Lever had before. You must not think, however, that what has been 

_ wish,— fj ne just now has made the change in me. No, the present is not the 

from the § ginning of a better feeling towards you. The reproof that you gave me 

interest, § ke day we all first met in this room, aggravating my dislike of you as it 
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did at the time, came home to me at the last; I own it took a long time 
to work upon me before any good appeared of it, but it was not the less 
sure for that. Sorrow, too, is a good, though a sharp teacher”’ (he had 
lost his only son some months before); “ but now, let bygones be 
bygones. Here is my hand,—will you overlook the past?” 

“ Willingly, willingly,” cried Mr. Sharman, taking his offered hand. 

“ And forgive me?” 

“ Yes! and heartily forgive you, too.” 

“Well done!” exclaimed Cartwright, “the inch being greater, now 
for the ell,—let us be friends. I mean in right earnest, friend to friend, 
till the whole is wound up, and the great account given in to Him whose 
only hopeless debtors will be those who did not know how to cancel 
a debt.” 


THE RUINED CITIES OF THE WEST.—No. IV. 


Arrer another long and fatiguing journey, partly by land and partly by 
water, our travellers reached Sisal, a port on the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, from whence they proceeded a little way inland in search of some 
ruins of which they had heard. Mr. Stephens says, “ In the afternoon, 
rested and refreshed, we set out for a walk to the ruins. The path lei 
through a noble piece of wood in which were many tracks, and our India 
guide lost his way We took another road, and, emerging 
suddenly from the woods, to my astonishment we came at once npona 
large open field strewed with mounds of ruins and vast buildings, a 
terraces and pyramidal] structures, grand, and in good preservation, richly 
ornamented, without a bush to obstruct the view, and in picturesque 
effect almost equal to the ruins of Thebes.” ... . “The place of which 
I am now speaking was beyond all doubt once a large, populous, and 
highly-civilized city, and the reader can nowhere find one word of itm 
any page of history. Who built it, why it was located on that spol, 
away from water and any of those natural advantages which hav 
determined the sites of cities whose histories are known; what led toits 
abandonment and destruction, no man can tell. The only name by 
which it is known is that of the Hacienda on which it stands.” 

These buildings are referred to in a deed one hundred and forty years 
old as ** Las Casas de Piedra,” and that is the only record in which they 
are named, and no tradition, save some wild superstitions of the Indians 
with regard to-‘some of the individual buildings, are extant. It was only 
within a year before this visit that the forests which encompassed the 
ruins had been cut down, and the structures exposed to view. 

The first object which attracts the eye on emerging from the forest at 
Uxmal is a building sixty-eight feet long, built on a solid artificial 
elevation two hundred and forty feet long at the base, and one hundred 
and twenty broad, and protected all round by a wall of square stone 
which reached quite to the top of the elevation. On the east side of this 
structure was a flight of very steep stone steps, of which one hundred and 
one were in their places, and perhaps about thirty had been displaced. 
A stone platform, about four and a half feet wide, ran along the rear of 
the building. At each end of the house was a room eighteen feet long 
and nine wide, and between them a third, thirty-four feet long and nine 
wide. The whole building is of stone, inside of polished smoothness, 
outside square and plain to the height of the door, but above it ornamented 
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time } with a rich cornice or moulding, and covered to the top of the fabric on 
» less § all sides with rich and elaborate sculptured ornaments, forming a sort of 
> had ue. 
s be The style of these ornaments was wholly unique and peculiar, bearing 
no resemblance to those found at Copan, Palenque, or in any other 
i. country he had seen. The designs were strange and incomprehensible, 
very elaborate, sometimes grotesque, but often simple, tasteful, and beau- 
tiful. Among the intelligible subjects are squares and diamonds, with 
now & busts of human beings, heads of leopards, and compositions of leaves and 
riend, § flowers, and the ornaments known everywhere as grecgues. The orna- 
whose ments which succeed each other are all different; the whole form an 
vancel {§ extraordinary mass of richness and complexity, and the effect is both 
d and curious: the construction of these ornaments is not less pe- 
ciliar and striking than the general effect. There were no tablets on 
ingle stones, each representing separately and by itself an entire sub- 
jet; but every ornament or combination is made up of separate stones, on 
tly by # ech of which part of the subject was carved, and the stone then set in 
ulf of  itsplace in the wall. Each stone by itself was an unmeaning fractional 
‘some # mrt, but placed by the side of the others helped to make a whole, which 
rnoon, #§ without it would be incomplete. Perhaps it may with propriety be 
ith led  ailled a sort of sculptured mosaic. 
Indian From the front door of this extraordinary building a pavement of hard 
erging cement, twenty-two feet long by fifteen broad, leads to the roof of another 
ypon 2 % building, seated. lower down on the artificial structure... .. There is 
gs, 00 7 nostaircase or visible communication between the two buildings. The 
Tielly #§ lower one contained a chamber twelve feet high, with corridors running 
esque #% the whole breadth of it, and the external part of the walls loaded with 
which #§ wmament as the larger buildings before described. 
us, and The steps leading from the doorway to the foot of the structure were 
of iton  atirely destroyed. The Indians look on these edifices with superstitious 
it spol, HF awe, and will not be prevailed to go near them at night: they say that 
h have @ immense treasures are hidden among the buildings. This house is called 
xd to its # the * Casa del Enano,” or ‘“ House of the Dwarf;” and there is a curious 
me by @§ superstition among the Indians relative to its origin, which they ascribe to 
vitehcraft, and affirm that it was built in one night. 
ry years Another immense and extraordinary building, called “ Casa’ del 
ch they § Gobernador,” or “‘ House of the Governor,” stands just opposite to this, 
Indians § wdis by far the grandest in position, the most stately in architecture and 
yas only § proportions, and also the most perfectly preserved of all the buildings in 
sed the § this place. It is supposed to have been the royal house, and the residence 
ifthe king or governor. 
forest at § The house stands on three ranges of terraces, the first six hundred 
artificial  ftetlong and five high, and on the top is a platform twenty feet broad, 
hundred § fom which rises another terrace fifteen feet high. The great platform 
re stone J thove is now cleared from the trees which till lately grew on it, of 
» of this § which the stumps remain, and is sown with corn. At one corner is a row 
jred and fof round pillars about eighteen. inches in diameter and three or four feet 
isplaced. § ligh, extending about one hundred feet along the platform, and these were 
» rear of only specimens of anything like pillars or columns which our author 
feet long § lad seen among all the ruins that he had explored in that country. In 
and nine § the centre of the platform is a range of stone steps, more than one hundred 
oothness, f fet broad, and thirty-five in number, ascending to a third terrace fifteen 
jamented § fet above the last, and thirty-five feet from the ground ; and on the top of 
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this third terrace, its doorway facing the steps, stands the “Casa dd 
Gobernador.” ‘The facade measures three hundred and twenty feet, and 
it stands with all its walls erect, and almost as perfect as when deserted by 
its inhabitants. 

There was one very remarkable circumstance noticeable in this grand 
building, and that is, that all the lintels had been of wood, and throughout 
the ruins most of them were still in their places over the doors. Theg 
lintels were heavy beams eight or nine feet long, eighteen or twenty 
inches wide, and twelve or fourteen thick, made of very hard wood. The 
guide told them that it was of a kind not found in the neighbourhood, but 
brought from distant forests near the lake of Petan, about three hundred 
miles distant. In the destructibility of these beams lay the approaching 
ruin of these fine structures, for the walls were settling on them ; some had 
fallen, others were broken and worm-eaten, and more mischief had arisen 
to these otherwise substantial buildings from the decay and breaking of 
these wooden lintels, than from any other casualty which had befallen 
them: within this casa is a room sixty feet long by twenty-seven wi 
divided into two corridors. The floors, ceilings and walls, all of squar 
blocks of stone nicely laid, were finished with more skill and care than 
those at Palenque, the layers which form the ceiling being bevelled a 
they rise, and presenting a polished and even surface, and the laying and 
polishing of the stones throughout being as perfect as under the walls of 
the best modern masonry. The exterior of the house was covered with 
the same sculpture as that of the “ Casa del Enano.” 

Besides the two buildings above described there is one called “Cam 
de las Monjas,” or “House of the Nuns:” why so called is unknow, 
but it is supposed that the name is a mere result of Spanish association, 
and has no basis of history, legend, or record to rest on. It is situated 
an elevation fifteen feet high, and in form is quadrangular. It is builtof 
cut stone, and the whole exterior covered with the same strange and rich 
sculpture as the others. At the head of the courtyard of this casa wer 
two gigantic serpents, with their heads broken and fallen, winding from 
opposite directions along the whole facade. 

But we cannot enumerate all the numerous and curious buildings whieh 
our author describes: one is called “Casa de Tortugas,” from some 
sculptured turtles over the door; another “Casa de Palomos,” from its 
having some likeness to a pigeon-house, but neither the names, which were 
mere fancies of the Indians, nor anything which our travellers could 
discover, threw the least light on the subject of the date or use of thew 
wonderful structures. There were no idols as at Copan, no tablet asat 
Palenque. A beam of wood, about ten feet long and very heavy, 
which had fallen from over a doorway in the Casa del Gobernador, 
contained a line of characters carved or stamped on it, almost obliterated, 
but appearing to be hieroglyphics similar to those at Copan and Palenque; 
but these were the only characters found among the ruins, and the only 
connecting link of resemblance between the ruins of those places. 

One very strange circumstance connected with the ruins at Uxmal was 
that no water had ever been discovered in the neighbourhood ; not a single 
stream, fountain, or spring within a distance of a mile and a half. It was 
suspected that tanks, or underground reservoirs, might exist, but none had 
ever been found ; or it might possibly have been that these noble buildings 
had never been dwelling-houses, but constructed for public purposes of 
state or of amusement. 
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The exterior of every building among the ruins near Uxmal was de- 
corated in the same elaborate manner as those before described, that is, that 
the whole of the walls above the height of the doors was closely covered 


with sculpture, each stone altering from the other, and all fitted together 








rrand | s0.as probably to tell, when complete, some story, or form some record of 
shout § past events. He says that one building presented a surface of seven 
[hese | hundred feet, another of two thousand feet, thus ornamented, and this will 
venty j givg us some slight idea of the immensity of the work performed, and of 

The vast resources and civilization of the people who performed it. That 





this people should have passed away, leaving no other record of their 
existence than those which these marvellous relics, the work of their hands, 











































ching § alord, is a strange and startling fact that calls loudly on us to consider 
e had @ what is “‘man in his best estate? surely he is altogether vanity ; surely 
arisen | every man walketh in a vain show ; they are disquieted in vain, he heapeth 
ingof } upriches and cannot tell who shall gather them.” 
fi 
= PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN OLD TRAVELLER. 
» than A TRAVELLING TAILOR—TRADE IN LEECHES. 
led Que host at Brusa, M. Charles, who kept what is called (not very 
ig and wpropriately) the Hotel de Belle-veu, was one of the boldest travellers we 
allsof net with in the East. Mr. MacFarlane (see ‘Turkey and its Destiny ’) 
cl with as given a short account of the man. He was a Fleming by birth, and 
, dill a young man; he had always had a passion for rambling. When 
Cae garcely ten years old he wandered away from home to see the greatness 
<nowl; H amd wonders of Antwerp, and while yet a boy he strolled over all the 
“1aion, Hi districts and regions which now constitute the kingdom of Belgium. He 
xtedon H@ iadtaken up the trade of a tailor as the best means of travelling over the 
built of vorld. When he cast about him for some calling whieh might be exercised 
nd rich pripatetically, he took counsel of many friends, “Mon ami,” said his 
sa were best adviser, an old Belgian tailor, “mon ami, avec des aiguilles et une 
g from & wire de ciseaux on va au bout du monde!”* So M. Charles became a 
; tailor; and since then had he not made garments in France and Italy, 
s which BF iy Algiers, Bona, Tunis, Alexandria, Cairo, Smyrna, Constantinople, 
1 some @ Trebizond, Erzeroum, Tiflis, Stamboul, Agaid, and Brusa? He still 
‘rom i’ | @ercised his trade, having in addition to his hotel a shop in the Teharshy, 
ch were & vith a couple of native journeymen in it. 
s cou! B His vicissitudes in his original business were really amusing. At Algiers 
of these B ie found the place overstocked with French tailors; at Bona he could have 
et 8% Bt lad plenty of coats and pantaloons to make, but there was no cloth to 
heavy; } mke them with. Cloth was expected in the next ship from Marseilles, 
ernador, but that vessel brought none. He was then told that it would surely come 
iterated, Ht in'the next ship; but Charles, instead of taking the chances of waiting, 
lenqte; & dipped himself off for Tunis. Then he found both cloth and customers, 
the only Fi tut could not find a shop. At last he took half of the premises of a well- 
iiwated blacksmith and farrier, and nicely separating his shop from the 
mal ¥% 9 Arab’s with a thick Moorish matting, and rigging up a shopboard right in 
a single I font, he went to work, and made clothes for Franks, Frankified Mussul- 
Tt was Mans, and even cloaks and mantles for Turks of the old school. He also 
one had mde money ; but he caught the malaria fever, grew weary of the place, 
mm md eager to see the land of Egypt, and so he shifted his shopboard to 
poses 


* With needles and a pair of scissors one may go to the world’s end. 
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Alexandria, “ou il trouvait beaucoup d’ouvrage.” He could not be so near 
to the Pyramids without going up to see, so he soon ascended the Nile, 
saw the Pyramids, spent all his money, and then settled down at Cairo to 
tailor for more. He was doing a brisk trade, particularly for Franks (and 
M. Charles was really a good artiste), when the plague drove away his 
customers and induced him to beat a retreat. He was going to the Red 
Sea to embark for Bombay, but he was told that the natives were skilful, 
and that there was little opening for a tailor in our Indian empire ; thee- 
fore, instead of going to Hindostan, he went to Turkey. Being in Turkey 
the thought struck him that he ought to see Persia, and, after some three 
or four years, when he found or fancied that his business was overdone in 
Pera and Galata, he fell in with a wandering speculative German who 
also wanted to go to Persia, and was quite sure that a fortune was to be 
made by buying up leeches there for the markets of France and England, 
The pair set off together, by the way of the Black Sea, Trebizond, and 
Erzeroum ; the German philosopher furnishing the plan and the Flemish 
tailor the funds ; the philosopher being able to do nothing but talk and spe. 
culate, and the tailor being able to pick up a little money at any large town, 

I forget to what lakes and waters the philosopher steered in search 
of his leeches, but when they got there they found none. According to 
the philosopher this was all owing to an unreasonably hot summer, which 
had dried up all the pools. They were barbarously treated by the Persians 
in general, and despoiled by Persian robbers. The philosopher parted 
company, and was supposed to have perished in the wilderness. The 
tailor was more fortunate: he was succoured by an Englishman, and 
getting to Tiflis, he there found abundant and even profitable employment 
from Russian officers and Georgian grandees. He did not tell us what 
cireumstances, accident, or whim brought him back to Constantinople; 
but then it was his kismet to marry a Greek perote. His wife hada 
living, and very enterprising old mother, who had kept a lodging-houseia 
Pera, and fancied that a fortune was to be made by keeping an innat 
Brusa, for the accommodation of English and other travellers. M. Charles 
knew that travellers would want clothes made or clothes mended, and that 
there were two European consuls at Brusa and some Franks, and likewise 
some Turks who wore frock-coats and giaour pantaloons, and so the 
whole family (by this time he had two children), with their fortunes 
transferred themselves’ to the foot of Moynt Olympus. 

Thus with needles and scissors our courageous Belgian tailor had fought 
his way through the world, and had seen a great deal of it. Though his 
education was scanty, he could occasionally give very happy descriptions 
of the countries he had visited. 

The leech trade is rather an important one in Turkey, whence the 
greater portion of our supplies is brought, via Trieste, Germany, and the 
Rhine. The Turkish Government farms out to certain Frank houses the 
right of collecting the leeches in the lakes and pools; these Franks, who 
pay annually a considerable sum for the privilege and monopoly, employ 
agents who travel about the country and collect the leeches by means 0 
the peasantry of the different districts. We were informed that the best 
are fouind in the lower part of the pashalic of Brusa. In the town of 
Brusa we frequently saw immense quantities of them. When shipped for 
exportation they are enclosed in large barrels ; they require great care on 
shipboard, as they easily get out of health and die. With every care and 
attention great numbers always perish on the voyage to Trieste. 





